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HIGH LIGHTS 


TODAY 


by Jessie B. Pierce 


The same old words of love today will find 
The same old joy and tenderness again,^ 

As yesterday and yesteryear, though twined 
Within new hearts, to anchor and remain. 

The same small cry of'life today will bring 
Its happy echo in a mother's heart 
To prelude all the lullabies that sing 
Around the world. Today new lives will start. 

The same old griefs today will find their way 
Into the hearts of younger, untried folk, 

To be dispelled when in some future day_. 

The hurt is healed and strength removes'the yoke. 

Today God gives me pages white and new. 

Today is mine to glorify - with you. 


It is often said that writing is the most access¬ 
ible of the arts. And it is, from a-certain angle of 
consideration. But until recently we had been Inclined 
to doubt - at least to question - the exact truth of 
the statement, even though it had all but attained the 
dignity and authority of an axiom. The trouble with us 
was that we were trying to give an outer instead of an 
inner meaning to the adjective "accessible." 

Some wholesale viewpoint surely is essential if 
one is to reduce writing folk to anything like a com¬ 
mon denominator. Something very definitely apart from 
the far from unusual notion that to write is a lazy way 
to arrive easily at fame and fortune. And it can't be 
just physical accessibility, for musical instruments - 
as an example - are not inaccessible by any manner of 
means in the world of today. And a throat - a voice (in 
the simplest sense of the term) is more of a universal 
thing than the possession of writing Implements,or even 
than knowing how to write. 

The man who said he didn't know whether he could 
play the violin or not, because he'd never tried, is by 
way of being a rara avis among humans. The viewpoint 
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which his reply connotes is unusual to the extent that 
it has become a classic. But if he had been questioned 
as to his ability to write, no one would have found his 
reply queer - or amusing. Of course not, because it 
would have been the normal reply, the obvious reaction 
to such a query. Given a fair degree of literacy, any 
individual might well reply to such a question, I don t 
know whether I could write a poem, a play, a novel, -or 
whatever - I've never tried." And none of us would 
think strange of the answer. 

The pictorial arts, too, would seem more access¬ 
ible than writing. All questions of technical expert¬ 
ness aside, it is surely closer to the external 
ivities of man to pictorialize with a stick in the sand 
or with a soft stone against a harder one,than it is to 
create in words. The picture - drawn, painted, or even 
scratchsd - is more a concretiO affair, more direct and 
simple than an image created or caught in v;ords. The 

art of moving at all into the abstract betokens usually 
a considerable mental training and development. 

Thus - or in some such fashion - went the mach¬ 
inery of our reasoning when we faced this near-axiom, 
as we were often called to do. And the more we heard of 
it the less we liked it. It couldn't be true, it just 
couldn't -- And all the time the mental picture we saw 
was one of physical, material accessibility. Then all 
at once something fell into place; a turn of the kalei¬ 
doscope, and we were looking at a different picture. 
It isn't that we had never investigated esoteric mat- 
mers or had no concept of other states of being beside 
our ordinary outer consciousness; it is just that we 
were the victim of a fixation. T/e were chained to the 
idea of a physical interpretation. 

To create is an instinct with all of us. To go 
very deeply into this might land us in the realm of 
metaphysics, or even that of mysticism, which is far 
beyond the aim of this writing. But our big job is to 
create - v/e are constituted to be creators - and crea¬ 
tion is 'by the word.' In this we are upheld by the 
classic wisdom of all peoples, ancient and modern.Crea¬ 
tion is by the word. 

To us the word "accessible" still presents rather 
the picture of a man who reaches out into his environ¬ 
ment to take hold of something, than of one who delves 
into the vast silences of his own inner being; but we 
suppose we are still to that extent blinded by the same 
Illusion. 

N.A. 
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"DEMOCRACY 13 NOT DEAD 


The' 'blue Aegean laps softly at the tov/ering sides 
of a fleet of hanked triremes, indolently swaying at 
anchor in the port of Piraeus. Up from the sanded heach 
between the massive Long A-alls, their targes clanging 
against their greaves,- their tall spears glinting evil¬ 
ly in the shafted rays of a golden sun, proudly and 
grimly march the Spartan cohorts into a defeated and an 
impoverished Athens. "The democratic Free City-State is 
dead.'" they shout aloud to the terrified first citizens 
coming servilely forth to meet them. "Long live the 
Royal Oligarchy!" And the common people, crowding out 
of their cramped huts, stand afar off lining the roads 
and the cobbled streets, there to cower like dumb 
frightened beasts, their hands helplessly raised to 
heaven, as they v;atch the arrogant soldiers tear down 
the walls until not one stone remains upon another, 
those walls and ramparts that had so well protected 
them in the shadow of that beautiful city. 

More than twenty-three centuries have passed 
since then. The Free City-State that those conquerors 
then so boastfully declared to be dead, still lives ex¬ 
panded into free national states as the sheltered Ae¬ 
gean expands into the reaches of the outer sea. 

Chill autumn virinds blow dovm over the plains of 
Italy, scattering brown leaves through the sleeping 
vineyards. Along the stone roads and the highways, up 
from Brutlum and dovm from Etruria, run the cruel Roman 
legions like mad avengers, their naked swords brandish¬ 
ed in their hands. The confiscation of property and the 
murder of leading citizens engage them here as in sav¬ 
age holiday mood they shout exultantly to the terror- 
stricken populace, "The free Republic is deadi Long 
live the Second Triumvirate!" And again the common peo¬ 
ple, swarming out of their crowded hovels, fear-ridden 
and silent as voiceless brutes, gather in groups and in 
masses to v/atch from a distance these barbarous sol¬ 
diers as they bear into the public forum the gory head 
of Cicero,there to pierce his dead tongue with a golden 
bodkin, that tongue that so often and so eloquently had 
pleaded the justice of their-cause. 

Nearly two thousand years have gone by since that 
fearful day. The free Republic that those butchers then 
so confidently stated to be dead, still lives entered 
into a family of free republics as the autumn wind that 
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sweeps down the plains of Italy enters at last into the 
ways of the four winds of the open skies. 

A pale sunlight, the color of pallid gold, lights 
dimly the facade of the Tuileries and is reflected in a 
dull glory from the windows of the palace of Luxembourg. 
Down the broad boulevards of a riotous Paris, v^ith the 
gleam of fluttering standards and the glint of cannon^, 
sweep in review the long columns of that splendid army 
of a newer France. "The Directory and the free Social 
Commune are deadi Long live the Gonsulatel they shout 
vauntingly in passing to the sullen and anxious multi¬ 
tude, their raucous voices heard across the blaring of 
trumpets and the clashing of iron wheels. And once more 
the common people, rushing out of their close quarters 
like frightened rabbits from their barrows, speechless 
as driven cattle, their faces blanched with a numbing 
fear, gather along the outer fringes of the throngs to 
mill about in the streets,there to watch the_guillotine 
of condemnation falling upon the last of their hopes. 

One hundred forty years have followed those 
events. The free Social Commune that was then so boldly 
asserted to be dead, still lives reflected in the free 
governments of free peoples wherever they still exist 
as the sunlight is reflected by a living world. 

Darkness falls upon England, the hideous darkness 
of night settles upon the Continent from the Frank to 
the moody Slav. Aggressive armies, the greatest that 
mankind has ever seen, march and countermarch from the 
Channel to the China Seas, insolently shouting abroad 
to a listening v/orld as nation after nation goes dovm 
before them; "Democracy is deadi Long live the Dicta¬ 
torships i" And yet once again the common people, hurry¬ 
ing into, the streets and the public places, still 
voiceless, still held in the grip of a nameless dread, 
gather their numbers in the background, there to watch 
the unfolding of fearful things that may so soon and so 
deeply affect them and their sons. 

Night falls upon the world, but before the rising 
dawn it lifts and is scattered. This Democracy that is 
now so definitely proclaimed to be dead, still lives 
and shall yet live in a World Union of Democracies. 
They shall not triumph, these aggressors, either now or 
everl Out of this Gethsemane wherein Democracy now suf¬ 
fers hor hour of agony, they shall not lead her^ ^forth 
to that Calvary of their choosing, there to crucity her 
alone and unfriended upon a swastika cross. 

L.B.W. 
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•/;HY don't iE STOP HORSE MURDER? by Marjorie Hesse 

How.many times have you sat in.a theatre,comfort¬ 
able, at .ease, watching a western picture with a scene 
that went something like this? -- 

The hero in a run for life gallops over a steep 
cliff, '. his horse stumbles and falls half-way down and 
rolls over and over. You stiffen and gasp, sick and 
a little upset. But you don't like being upset so 
you dismiss the cruel scene from your mind^ with the 
thought that it must be "trick photography." 

jv'ell, dear sir or madam, it is not trick photo¬ 
graphy. Although Hollywood and the conniving humane 
societies like you to think it is. That horse 
actually rolled do’-vn that cliff, and that horse arose, 
if he were able to rise at all, with his front or back 
leg dangling. Sometimes his back is broken, some¬ 
times his neck. You can take your choice. 

Such scenes for some strange reason come under 
the heading of "entertainment." They don't entertain me 
and they don't entertain the majority of decent people 
vfitli the right instincts, but Hollywood thinks they do 
so it continues grinding them out. Seeking ever more 
thrills. 

.'/hen you bring up the subject of the treatment of 
animals to a humane officer (so-called - bear 'with me 
and you'll hear why), or in the sacred precincts of 
Hollywood you'll hear exclaimations and rustlings-'Of 
disclaimer. But Hollywood or its minions can never 
convince me, or any person who stops to think of the 
humaneness of blindfolding horses and driving them, 
hitched to a buckboard, over a seventy-foot drop into 
a lake. I don't care how many humane officers sign 
the picture's release as "humane." Think a moment.. 
iVould you, unless you were a professional diver or 
stunt man, risk such a jump? How much less can a 
blindfolded heavy animal, weighing nearly a ton,pro¬ 
tect himself? 

It may seem silly to you to talk of horses and 
other animals at a time when men are dying like flies. 
But if ever a time existed when we should safeguard 
the decencies, that time is now. And why should we 
allo’w revolting, disgusting cruelty to blacken our 
leisure hours? 
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Why has this been .allowed to continue almost un¬ 
challenged’ i'll tell you. Because there is big 

money mixed up in it. Humane officers are paid by 
the studios only to safeguard the English market, which 
is a rich and profitable one. Until 1937 when 
land passed a very strict anti-cruelty lav/, Hollywood 
cared nothing about "protecting" the animals and as 
far as research reveals, neither did the humane soci¬ 
eties. However, as soon as it became profitable, how 
they "protected" at ten dollars a day and up I 

There is an organization now being formed in Pasa¬ 
dena to try to right this wrong. It will probably be 
called "California Animal Protection Association,^ with 
people like Charles Paddock,Capt. C.H,Murphy, 'William 
Randolph Hearst, Eldon Fairbanks, and others _ upon the 
sponsoring committee. I hope that you'll be interested 
enough to take out a membership to help the cause along. 


GUILD PROGRAiM FOR FEBRUARY 


Wolfgang reitherman, well-known Bierra Madre art¬ 
ist, and for a number of years one of the artists 
working with Walt Disney, will be guest speaker at 
the Guild meeting, Friday evening, February 7, at the 
Old Adobe Studio, a meeting v/hich in many .respects will 
be a "Disney Night." 

Mr, Reitherman will illustrate all of the steps 
used in animating a cartoon idea, which Involves the 
work of many artists, each doing a highly specialized 
job. 

Some of the Incidental music from Disney's latest 
work will be played by Mr. Jascha Gogna andbilss .Helen 
Swaby. 


REMEMBER: Regular meetings of the Sierra Madre Arts 
Guild are held on the first Friday of each month, at 
8:00 p.m. 
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arts and culture of the MAYaS ^ 

Lecture* by Robert 3. Stacy-Judd 

toy 


Noureddin Addis 


,Vhy is it that Americans insist on pursuing the 

alien in architecture? v/hy too near-East^ 

Atlantic the classic arts of Europe and the near La . 
The Greek, the Gothic, the era of the Renaissance, all 
have produced monuments of architectural beauty. All 
the matured arts of Europe have their greatnesses but 
they are European, totally European^-in design,in mat^ 
erial in expression. They are as intimately and 
separably European as the Alps, the 

Lorraine. '.Yhy should we espouse them to the utter 
neglect of our own American architocturo. 

Tn’his profoundly illuminating lecture on the 
Ancient Mayas of Yucatan at the 'Vistaria Vine Gardens 

Sunday evening, January 12 ^^aSstions- 

A I.A. , raised a number of interesting , xy,! 

nuLtiins which he himself ably answered before the 
Evening was over; questions which 

have answered for themselves when he had finished, 
mTaterly was the skill with which the revealed 

the actual status of genuine con- 

art which, paradoxically, Mr, otacy-Judd say , 
ceived, fostered, and developed to a high state of 
fection before it was brought to this 

ent Yes; it came from Atlantis, went through its final 

s^asefh^re, and is no less American "^® 

which it stands. A ^ J o’. ncioles 

based upon thoroughly simple, understandable principle . 

The Mayas, we are told, are a ?®P®'^®^® * 

Thev are not, strictly speaking, American Indians or 
ISSlndl Mr. 3 taoyLudd's theory Is that they are a 
root rL4. It is believed and taught by many eo;jailed 
authorities that the Mayas were a barbarous,half-oul- 
tured tribe; that their works, their relics, huins and 
remains somehov^r glamorously took on an air o 
in the optimistic eyes of those to whom credence comes 

easy. 

Mr. Stacy-Judd tells us that the ^yas were- 
actually were - a highly cultured people,and were truly 
civilized in the most complimentary meaning °f ^® 
term They had long outlawed v/ar. They had no mil 
a?rclass!\o militiry training, no warlike weapons - 
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even. And there la no reason to think that during their 
long occupation of the Yucatan peninsula it was ever 
otherwise. 

One of the most astounding hits of his informa¬ 
tion is that at one time the flat, arid, and almost 
soilless peninsula where the /Rayas had their sway, sup¬ 
ported twenty million inhabitants. 

And this empire was, after all, as such things go, 
modern. Doubtless it had endured already for many 
thousands of years, but at the time of the fall of 
Rome, and for many centuries thereafter,it still flour¬ 
ished. Three separate invasions, coming at intervals of 
some centuries, but each leaving the Mayas weaker than 
before - the Aztecs, Toltecs, and Spaniards - Drought 
an end to this most gifted of American peoples. The 
mayas of today possess still many of the fine traits 
and abilities of their forefathers; but the high cul¬ 
ture is gone with them. The moderns are unable even to 
read the records which their forebears left. 

Accompanying a recital of some of his experiences 
in Yucatan, -exploratory adventures which for sheer 
thrill of hard effort, suffering and danger, stand out 
as almost unique in this world of today, Mr, 3tacy-Judd 
showed a number of remarkable lantern-slide viev/s of 
this old land. All of these were his own photographs; 
superb camera craft. In one of them he pointed out a 
room from v/hich they had to oust the snakes before they 
could occupy it themselves. In another,^ an opening 
through which he fell to land amidst a family of large 
iguanas. 

Follovving the photographic slides, Mr. 3tacy-Judd 
shov?cd us a nuraber of architectural designs^- in many 
instances the evolution of designs - in which he had 
made use of Mayan themes. This was in the nature of 
another revelation - another bomb-shell - and one is 
inclined to wonder just what effect it may have pro¬ 
duced in the minds of adherents of the classic trans- 
Atlantic schools of architecture, in case any were pre¬ 
sent. By no moans the least interesting of these slides 
were those of the Aztec Hotel in Monrovia, a structure 
with which every local person is more or less acquaint¬ 
ed; The Aztec is Mr. Stacy-Judd's creation. Also there 
is the Baptist church in Ventura, which he des-lgned on 
Mayan principles, another building with vdiich probably 
most Sierra Madreans are familiar. 
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Early Americans arrived in successive v;aves of im¬ 
migration from Atlantis, the lost Atlantic continent, 
Mr. otacy-Judd believes. He markedly disagrees with the 
numerous theories which point to widely separated plac¬ 
es of origin for the various aboriginal. American peo¬ 
ples. Varying conditions of development - of culture - 
upon the mother continent (Atlantis) would account amp¬ 
ly for the like differences observable in the migrating 
folk. The more industrious, refined, progressive immi¬ 
grants were those v?ho came away from the old homeland 
at a time when culture there was at a high level; and 
vice versa. 

The case he presents for this solution of the old 
problem of early America would go far towards shaking 
the foundations under those whose minds have long ■ been 
made up contrariwise. And the most convincing thing 
about it is that it makes a pattern - a mosaic pattern 
- into v;hich the pieces fit as if they had ■ been made 
for that alone. 

Sierra Madre is grateful to ivir. Stacy-Judd. Mr. 
Stacy-Judd, by the way, has written extensively upon 
the Mayas, ancient Atlantis, and kindred matters unto 
v/hich he has so largely devoted his life. His latest 
book is called, "Atlantis, Mother of Empires." But be¬ 
fore startln.g that, one might be vvell advised first to 
read his "The Ancient Mayas," a travel adventure ac¬ 
count of his, initial expedition into the land of the 
Mayas. It sets the ground viork for the other, and is in 
no way less important. 

And last, but not least, we wish to express our 
sincere thanks to Mrs. '.V, J, ■ Lawless of the 'Jistaria 
Vine Gardens, who brought the speaker to us. 


Afterwards came a time of extraordinary earth¬ 
quakes and inundations. . In one terrible night and day 
of storm, your warriors were swallowed in a body by the 
earth, and Atlantis likewise sank into the sea and van¬ 
ished, This is why the Ocean in this part to this 'day 
cannot be navigated or explored, owing to the ' great 
depth of the mud caused by the subsiding of the island. 

Plato - Timaeua. 
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ARTS GUILD NOTES 


ty 


Bill, Burke 


Jascha Gegna and four of hivS young violin pupils 
combined on Friday,January 5,to open the 1941 season of 
Guild meetings with an extremely entertaining musical 
program. The four attractive young girls, Helen Swaby, 
Evelyn Jacobsen, Eileen Potter and Katheryn Jri 5 ht,^^of- 
fered three selections: "perpetual lalotion," Bohm; 'Old 
Spinning wheel," Hill; and the "Air on G-3tring,' i\£ath- 
eson. all four of the girls are members of the newly 
formed Guild Symphony Orchestra, now being organized 
under Mr. Gegna's supervision. 

The large turnout of Guild members, many of whom 
had heard Air. Gegna and Miss Swaby on previous occa- 
tions, were unstinted in praise of the talented musi¬ 
cians. 

Mr. Gegna as usual played with great skill. Al- 
v^ays a favorite of Guild audiences, he again proved 
himself a master musician. Two of his three numbers 
were played with Miss Swaby accompanying him at the 
piano. These tv>/o were, "Spanish Dance," Rehfeld; and 
"xHomance," rt'ieniawski. The third, "Etude No. 24,' was 
played alone. ■ 


!<• -:}• -j;- if -:c- -iS- ■'”* 

Under the direction of Mr. Gegna the nucleus of 
an Arts Guild Symphonette held its first rehearsal in 
the Old Adobe Studio on-January 26. The group,_mo3t of 
whom are students of Mr. Gegna, are almost^all in their 
'teens, although already experienced musicians. Approx- 
im-ately a dozen appeared for the first rehearsal, and a 
number of others have already declared their interest 
and intention of joining. 

Using this small group as a basis, -Mr, Gegna is 
making plans to -extend the size of the orchestra as 
much as possible. v'/ith'Alfred J. Dewey as-president of 
the orchestra association,' and Mrs, Sally Dewey as sec¬ 
retary, a group of patrons and patronesses is being en¬ 
rolled. 

"The orchestra," Mr. Gegna declared, "will bene¬ 
fit both the Arts Guild, which will have music and a 
fine allied art to join 'v/ith its activities, and all 
of these splendid young musicians, who v/ill have this 
added experience to -broaden their abilities. 
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"I would not create an orchestra," he continued, 
"I would not give my name and my time -- and my oun- 
days are my days of rest after a very, very hard week 
-- unless I believed I could make something wonderful, 
I think I can make a fine orchestra out of this group. 

This orchestra, which is in need of a number of 
additional players of certain instruments, 
rehearsals every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. at the Adobe. 


CAMERA CLU3 NOTES ^ hy Harry Arnold 


At the annual election of officers, early in Jan¬ 
uary, Mr, Clarence '/vare was elected president, Mr. 
ry Arnold w'as retained as vice-president, while Miss 
Carol Key was chosen secretary-treasurer. 

■ The Club formulated a program for the coming year, 
a program which is to include many speakers,field trips, 
competitions, etc. 

The first field trip of the year was made to Big 
Pines, January 19, to make snow pictures. The group met 
at the lodge and had lunch. Some members journeyed to 
Table Mountain to photograph action in skiing and to¬ 
bogganing. Others hiked about the mountains in search 
of pictorial shots. Three prizes will be offered on 
February 25 for the best prints. Some of the members 
who could not be with the group may be able to visit 
the snow before that time and enter prints. 

*-,.t the meeting of January 28, several "wash-off 
relief" color pictures made by a new process were shown. 

In place of the regular meeting on February 11, 
the group will meet at the Art Center School at ^8:00 
p.m. to view the U.3. Camera Exhibit. This exhibit is 
being held through till February 14. Those '.vho do not 
have transportation should arrange with someone who is 
going to iTieet at the Adobe Studio at 7:00 p.m. 

Guilders may come along if they are Interested in 
this branch of art. 

The Camera Club, which is a branch of the Sierra 
Madre Arts Guild, meets regularly every second Tuesday 
and every fourth Tuesday evening of the month at 7:30 
p.m. at the Old Adobe Studio. 
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musical REVIE'fB 


by Isabel Young 


If January is any criterion, musically speaking, 
of what 1941 will offer, then indeed will it be a Happy 
New Year. The month was literally crammed with musical 
events to suit everyone's taste. I will touch upon a 
few of them. 

The gracious appearance of Josef Hofman as guest 
soloist with the orchestra at Embassy Auditorium 

drew a capacity audience. Dr. Hofman's interest in the 
development of the cause of American musicians picmpted 
him to offer his services for this occasion. After his 
performance of the Rubenstein D .iinor concerto, the en¬ 
tranced listeners clamored for more. They were rewarded 
with two Chopin encores. Your correspondent received 
the thrill of a lifetime when she shook hands with ^Dr. 
Hofman (although we must confess there was a^ slight 
misunderstanding - she was mistaken for a Polish com¬ 
patriot I ) 

At the Philharmonic we had the humorous "Incredi¬ 
ble Flutist" by Walter Piston, the young American com¬ 
poser, directed by Artur Rodzinski for the first^palr 
of concerts in January, We imagine the purists^squirmed 
in their seats at the unmistakable "circus music. Best 
on the evening's program was the sensitive plaj, ing of 
that lovely old favorite "Till Eulenspiegel" by Richard 
Strauss. 

Then the Incomparable Heifetz thrilled those for¬ 
tunate in securing a seat, with sonatas from Brahms, 
Mozart, Strauss and two preludes from Gershwin, 

Exciting events aheadi The Monte Carlo Russe will 
start a ten day season at the Philharmonic oeglnning 
February 4. You must take in at least one of these. 

Included in the repertoire will be several new ballets 
as "Poker Game," "The Nutcracker," "Vienna 1814" and 
"The New Yorker." 

Sergei Rachmaninoff will open the^l94l matinee 
series February 2, playing his own compositions. Igor 
Stravinsky conducting the symphony pair in ^ February 
concerts by Nelson Eddy, February 17 - Horowitz, Febru- 
ary 18 - Marian Anderson, February 20. On the cs.ll 

board we have that famous couple, Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontaine, at the Blltmore. Last but not least, you must 
see Mickey Mouse in "Fantasia." 
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